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savin tops, which contain the oil, the active principle. The symptoms
are acute gastro-enteritis, with vomiting, often of blood, and a severe
toxic nephritis.

(iv) Again, no attempt is made to record all the vegetable drugs Other
which have been used for the purposes of abortion; the following may
be mentioned: caulophyllum, yellow oleander (in India), cotton root
bark (gossypii cortex), and black hellebore.

The use of these in England to-day is probably uncommon.

Caulophyllum and cotton root bark are stated to be used in America,
whereas the use of yellow oleander is limited to India.

(v) Drugs acting on the uterus include quinine, Hydrastis canadensis, Oxytocic
pituitary (posterior lobe) extract, and ergot.                                          druss

Quinine is commonly used now for this purpose and, apart from caus-
ing discomfort and'some illness to the taker, has probably never been
followed by fatal results, and seems rarely to achieve its purpose; but
experience of abortion in criminal courts shows that from time to
time it is effective: in one case 30 to 40 grains taken at one time produced
abortion. It is also given in combination with some local interference,
such as douching, and there can be no doubt that this combination
assists in the expulsion of the products of conception.

The remaining drugs are too well known to require comment here
and, owing to the restriction of their sale to the public, are rarely used,
unless the abortionist possesses medical qualifications to enable a
purchase to be made.

10.-POWDERED GLASS
1527.] Although for convenience this substance is mentioned here, it is
not a poison. Its action is purely mechanical, and therefore it might
properly be described as wounding. Occasionally cases are recorded in
England in which an attempt, generally unsuccessful, to cause grievous
bodily harm or to kill is made by the incorporation of fragments of
glass in food. In the East this method is commonly used either alone or
with some poison on account of the popular belief that when adminis-
tered with a substance such as arsenic the effects of the latter are
enhanced.
Actions for damages are occasionally brought on account of the
accidental swallowing of glass in food. For injury to be caused by glass
it would appear probable that two things must happen: (i) the particle
of glass must be sufficiently large and sharp, and (ii) it must lodge in
some part of the intestinal canal, e.g. the appendix. If the existence of
the professional glass-eater is admitted, the chance of a piece of glass
causing injury must be remote. It is doubtful if powdered glass in a
state of fine division is ever injurious; Johns in 1825 recommended two
teaspoonfuls to be given to children for worms.
In the same category must be placed powdered diamonds, little used